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TEMPLE OF CONCORD. 


The above cnt represents the Temple of Con- || second city in Sicily, and Polybius says it sur- 
cord, one of the most perfect ruins now existing || passed in grandeur of appearance, on account 
on the site of the ancient Agrigentum. | of its many tombs and splendid public buildings, 

Agrigentum was much renowned among the || most of its contemporaries. Among the most 
ancients. Different stories are told of its foun- |) magnificent of these buildings were the tem. 
dation, among which is the fabulous tale that || ples of Minerva, of Jupiter Antabyus, of Her- 
Dedalus, who fled to Sicily from the rescntment | cules, and of Jupiter Olympius; the latter, 
of Minos, crected it. Its situation was peculiar- || which vicd in size and grandeur of design with 
lystrong and imposing, standing as it did on a || the first buildings of Greece, is said by Diodorus 
bare and precipitous rock, eleven hundred feet | to have been three hundred and forty feet long, 
above the level of the sca. To this military | sixty broad, and one hundred and twenty feet 
advantage, the city added those of a commercial | high, the foundation not being included, which 
nature, beingsmear to the sca, which afforded | was itself remarkable for the immense arches 
means of easy intercourse with the ports of || upon which it stood. The temple was ornament- 
Africa and the south of Europe. ‘ed with admirable sculpture. But a war pre- 

The soil of Agrigentum was very fertile, and || vented a completion of it, when the roof only 


by means of these several advantages, ithecame | remained unfinished. Near the city was an ar. 
tificial lake, cut out of the solid rock, abouta 





Very wealthy. It was therefore considered the | 





i! mile in cireuit, and about thirty feet deep, from 


which fish were obtained in abundance for pub- 
lic feasts. Swans and other water-fowl fre- 
quented it. Afterward, the mud having been 
suffered to accumulate in this basin, it was turn. 
ed into a remarkably fine vineyard. Both the 
temple of Jupiter and the lake were the work of 
a numper of Carthagenian captives. 
| The people of Agrigentum were noted for 
| their luxurious and extravagant habits. Their 
horses were also famous. After the expulsion 
_of the Certhagenians from Sicily, it fell, with 
little resistance, under the power of the Romans. 
Diodorus states its population, in its best days, to 
have been not less than 120,000 persons. 
Nearly all that remains of this ancient city is 
the above pictured temple,which in magnificence 
| was second only to that of Jupiter Olympus. 
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botanist—but Andrea, though poor, was her 
favorite. On learning this, Caracciola (who 
very wealthy) conceived the most bitter hatred 
which jealousy could engender for his rival, and 
longed for nothing so much as a favorable op- 
portunity to put him out of the way. 


From the New-York Literary Gazette. 
THE RIVAL LOVERS. 
A TALE OF NAPLES, 
In the fifteenth eentury there lived in Naples 
ne Signor Felix Ambrose, a man of great learn. | 
It] 


ances to obliterate from his memory one whom 
he only felt that he could not now continue to 
address without dishonor. This determination 
he kept secret, even from Caterina. He lingered 
in Naples several weeks, enjoying whenever op- 
portunity offered a stolen interview, and resolv- 





ig ana wealth, whose favorite study was bota.- | 

ww 1 ° . id . ‘ | r ° . 
iy. Hehad collected in his garden an infinite | Signor Ambrose loved his daughtcr, yet did 
aricty of rare and beautiful plats, which be ||not fail to urge incessantly the suit of Caracci- 


ola. The gentle Caterina would not for a time 
listen to her father’s unwelcome impoertunities, | 
yet at last yielding an unwilling consent on con- 
dition that the marriage should be deferred to a 


‘cpt under his own charge—assigning however 
to his daughicr Caterina the charge of those 
which needed the most constant attendance. 
he charms of Caterina, not less than the beau. 
'y and odor of the flowers, frequently attracted 
- the garden of Ambrose two gentlemen of 
, eet one named Caracciola and the other 
“rea. Both became enamored of the fair 


distant period. 
When Andrea heard of this resolution, he | 


abandoned himself to despair, and determined | 
to seek among new scenes and ev acquaint. | 





ing that each onc should be the last. Of these, 
|Caracciola became informed, and his hatred for 
| Andrea increased tosuch a height that in a mo- 
| ment of desperation he bribed two ruffians—such 
as can always be procured in Naples for a small 
sum to commit any crime—to assassinate him. 
The murderers, watching in the dark by a corner 
where they supposed Andrea would pass, silent- 
ly waited his approach. Now it so happened 
that Andrea, knowing of this, on that very night 
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departed secretly in disguise for Palermo. The 
assassins had not waited long ere 2 man passed 
whom they supposed to be Andrea—and they, 
falling upon him, despatched him with their 
knives and threw his body into the sea. 

In the morning, Andrea’s absence gave great 
alarm to his friends—and hearing no tidings of 
him for two days, they offered a large reward to 
any person who knew anything respecting him. 
Tempted by the reward, one of the murderers, 
being assured that he should be permitted to 
make his escape, divulged the whole transaction. 
His fellow murderer and Caracciola were ar- 
rested, tried and convicted—the former hung 
and the latter sentenced to imprisonment for 
life. 

Andrea, now on his wry to Palermo, knew 
nothing of this—and his friends supposing him 
dead went into mourning for him. Caterina 
was inconsolable in her grief, and would have 
retired to aconvent and spent her days there, 
but that her father, old and infirm, claimed her 
filial care and attention, 

When Andrea arrived at Palermo he entered 
the service of a merchant, and led asad and 
solitary life; making a few acquaintances, but 
winning from those he did make their warmest 
affection and esteem. He remained in Sicily 
for five years without hearing a word from his 
friends in Naples, and without informing them 
whither he had fled—supposing all the while 
that Caterina was the wife of Caracciola. A\- 
though he endeavored to forget the idol of his || 
heart, in was in remembrance of her, perhaps, 
that he found his chief pleasure. Wandering 
alone one evening in a thedhon mood, his 





attention was arrested by the@Moice of a gallant, 
who was singing a serenade under the balcony 
of a magnificent dwelling; and drawing near, 
he found the song to be one which hitself had 
composed, the burden of which was his love for 
Cate ina. The slight2st events are not unfre- 
quently productive of the most important effects | 
in life ; that song awakened a thousand delight- 
ful recollections, and brought back into his | 
heart his early love, and with it a resolution to 
set out fur Naples, in the hope of at least secing 
once more her whom he found it was in vain to 
endeavor to forget. 

On arriving in his native city, he took lodg- 
ings at the Hotel di Belvidere, under the assu. 
med name of Baritola; and making casual in- 
quirics of his family, he accidentally heard of 
the extraordinary and tragical drama performed 
after his leaving Naples, together with every 
thing connected with it. Bethinking for many 
hours how he should act, he determined in the 
first place to go to the prison in disguise, and 
see Caracciola. Accordingly he went and ob. 
tained permission to visit the wretched man’s 
cell. 

‘I come to you asa friend,’ said Andrea, ‘to 
converse on affairs of importance.’ 

‘Stranger,’ replied Caracciola, ‘then your dis. 
course must be of the future state, for to me the 
affairs of this world are of the least possible im. 
portance.’ 

‘Nay, hear me,’ said Andrea; ‘I come on an 
errand of mercy, to promote your happiness in 
this world, trusting that you will secure your 
happiness in that which is to come yourself. 1 














think I have it in my power to release you from 


—- ———— 





this confinement” Caracciola looked wildly 
upon his visiter, and replied with a sigh of - des 
pair. Andrea continued—‘ You had a rival 
once, named Andrea, whom you supposed dead, 
but he is living, for I mysclf have seen him 
within these three days past.’ 

‘Do not mock me,’ said Caracciola. 

‘Will you, on condition that I obtain your re- 
lease,’ said Andrea, ‘renounce all claim upon 
Caterina, all enmity toward Andrea, and depart 
from Naples, never to return ? 

‘On any conditions would I regain my liberty 
—but do not aggravate my sufferings by raising 
hopes which can never be realized.’ 

Then Andrea explained to him the whole of 
the mystery. and left Caracciola buried in tears. 

Andrea returned to his hotel, musing as he 
went upon what course he should next pursue— 
when he bethought himself of this expedient: 
Hearing that Signor Ambrose and his daugher 
were living in great seclusion, he wrote a letter 
purporting to come from a great botanist in Ge- 
neva, introducing one Baritola (himself) to Sig- 
nor Ambruse. This letter he delivered—still 
preserving the disguise of his person—and was 
received with great facility by Ambrose, who, 
pleading the infirmities of age as an excuse for 
not showing his plants himself, directed Cateri- 
na to conduct the stranger to the garden. 

Little dreaming whoaccompanied her, Cateri- 
na walked with Andrca in the garden, pointing 
out to him the rarest flowers, and discoursing, 
pleasantly, upon their peculiar natures. The 


conversation soon became free and more gener- | 


al, and Andrea remarked, in a casual manner, 
that by accident he had lately seen in Palermo 
a person named Andrea, with whom she was 
very well acquainted, and for whom he had a 
great regard. 

‘’Tis impossible, sir, said Caterina, with a 
sigh; ‘he whom I once knew by that name died 
longsince. This is a beautiful flower—do you 
have such in Geneva? Like the Calista, it 
blooms during the day, but when night comes 
it closes and becomes a bud again.’ 

Andrea desired no stronger proof of her con- 
tinued love for him, than the manner in which 
she spoxe those few words; and asking the 
privilege of seeing her again, he returned to his 
hotel and sent for his brother, who was overjoyed 
to sce him. When all that had happened had 
been explained, they went to the proper author- 
ities, who, being convinced that Andrea was the 
man they had supposed murdered, immediately 
ordered Caracciola to be released. He was ac- 
cordingly set at liberty, and departed immedi- 
ately from Naples. 

Andrea again visited the house of Ambrose, 
and was again conducted to the garden by the 
fair Caterina, who kuew not what had transpired 
relative toCaracciola. Andrea observing a gui- 
tar laying in an arbor in the garder, took it up, 
saying, ‘Fair lady, if it please you I willsing a 
song I learned in Palermo, from the friend of 
whom I spoke yesterday.’ Caterina expressed a 
desire to hear it, and Andrea sang the following, 
which he had sung to her an hundred times 
before : 


‘The moon is np; upon the wave 
A living glory lies! 
And bright the stars in beauty shine 
Along the cloudless skies. 
Wake, wake, lady, wake, 
And shame them with thine eyes,’ 


——<$— 


The song and the voice completely bewildered 
Caterina—and Andrea,disclosing himself to her, 
unravelled the thread of our story. Thus, in 
one and the same day, he had the pleasure of 
winning her whom he best loved, and of for. 
giving and releasing an enemy. 














From the Richmond Inquirer, 
THE PIASA: 
AN INDIAN TRADITION OF ILLINOIS. 

No part of the United States can vie, in wild 
and romantic scenery, with the bluffs of Illinois, 
_On one side of the river, often at the water's 
edge, a perpendicular wall of rock rises to the 
height of some hundred fect. Generally, on the 
opposite shore is a level bottom or prairie, of 
several miles width, extending to a similar bluff 
that rises parallel with the river. One of these 
ranges commences at Alton, and extends, with 
a few intervals, for many miles along the banks 
of the Mississippi ond Illinois rivers. In de. 
scending the river to Alton, the traveller wil] 
observe between that town and the mouth of the 
Illinois a narrow ravine through which a small 
stream discharges its waters into the Mississippi, 
That stream is the Prasa; its name is Indian, 
and signifies in the language of the Illinois, ‘the 
bird that devours men.’ Near the mouth of that 
stream, on the smooth and perpendicular face 
of the bluff, atan elevation which no human art 
can reach, is cut the figure of an enormous 
bird, with its wings extended. The bird which 
‘this figure represents was ealled by the Indians 
the Piasa—and from this is derived the name of 
the stream. ‘The tradition of the Piasa is still 
| current among all the tribes of the Upper Mis. 
| sissippi, and those who have the valley of the 
| Il'inois, and is briefly this : 
| Many thousand moons before the arrival of the 
Pale Faces, when the great Magaloniz and Mas. 
'tadon, whose bones are now dug up, were still 
| living in the land of the green prairies, there 
existed a bird of such dimensions that he could 
easily carry off in his talons a full-grown deer. 
Having once obtained a human victim, from 
that time he sought human beings as his prey. 
He was artful as he was powerful—would cart 
| suddenly and unexpectedly upon an Indian, bear 
| him off to one of the caves in the bluff, and de. 
/vour him. Hundreds of warriors attempted for 
‘years to destroy him, but withaigg success.— 
| Whole villages were depopulated, and constcrn- 
ation spread through all the tribes of Illinois. 
At length Owatoga, a chief whose fame as 4 
warrior extended even beyond the great lakes, 
separated himself from the rest of the tribe, 
fasted in solitude for the space of a whole moon, 
and prayed to the Great Spirit, the Master of 
Life, that he would protect his children from the 
Piasa. On the last night of his fast the Great 
Spirit appeared tohim in adream, and directed 
him to select twenty of his warriors, each armed 
with s bow and pointed arrows, and conceal 
them in a designated spot. Near the place of 
concealment another warrior was to stand in 
open view, as the victim of the Piasa, which 
they must shoot the moment he pounced upon 
his prey. When the chief awoke in the morn 
ing he thanked the Great Spirit, returned to his 
tribe, and told them his dream. The warriors 
were quickly selected, and placed in ambush as 
directed. Owatoga offered himeelf as the vic- 
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tim. He was willing to die for his tribe. Pia- 
cing himself in open view of the bluff, he soon 
saw the Piasa perched on the cliff, eyeing his 
prey. Owatoga drew up his manly form to its 
full height, and placing his fect firmly upon the 
carth began to chaunt the death song of a war- 
rior. A moment after the Piasa rose into the 
air, and swift as the thunder-bolt darted down 
upon the chief. Scarcely had he reached his 
victim when every 90w was strung, and every 
arrow sent to the feather in his body. The Piasa 
uttered a wild fearful scream, that resounded far 
over the opposite side of the river, and expired. 
Owatoga was safe; not even the talons of the 
bird had touched him. The Master of Life, in 
admiration of the noble decd of Owatoga, had 
held over him an invisible shield. In memory 
of this event, the image of the Piasa was enga- 
gudon the face of the bluff. 

Such is the Indian tradition; of course I do 
not vouch foritstruth. This much, however, is 
certain: The figure of a large bird cut into the 
solid rock is still there, and at a height that is 
perfectly inaccessible. How and for what pur. 
pose it was made, I leave it to others to deter. 
mine. Even atthis da®an Indian never passes 
the spot in his canoe without firing his gun at 
the figure of the bird. The marks of balls on 
the rocks are almost innumerable. Nota great 
while since, I was induced to visit the bluffs be- 
lowthe mouth of the Illinois river, and above 
thatof the Piasa. My curiosity was principal. 
ly directed tothe examination of the caves con. 
nected with the above traditiou, as one of those 
it was to which the bird had carricd its human 
victims. Preceded by an intelligent guide, ho 
carried a spade, I set out on my excursion. The 
cave was exceedingly difficult of access, and at 
one point of our progress I stood at an elevation 
of more than one hundred and fifty feet on the 
face of the bluff, with barely room to sustain 
one foot; the unbroken wall towering above 
me, and below was the river. After a long and 
perilous clambering, we reached the cave,which 
was about fifty feet above the surface of the 
river. By the aid ofa long pole, placed on the 
projecting rock, and the upper end touching the 
mouth of the cave, we succeeded in entering it. 
Nothing could be more impressive than the views 
from the ance of the cavern. The Missis- 
sippi me in silent grandeur bencath us; 
high over our heads a single cedar hung its 
branches over the cliff, on the blasted top of 
which wasseated a baldeagle. No other sound 
of life was near us—a sabbath stillness rested 
upon the seene—not a cloud in the heavens— 
nota breath of air was stirring—the broad Mis. 
sissippi lay before us, calm and smooth as a lake. 
The landscape presented the same wild aspect 
as it did before it had yet met the eye of man. 

The roof of the cavern was vaulted, the top 
of which was hardly less than twenty-five feet 
in height—the shape of the cave was irregular, 
but so far as I could judge, the bottom would av- 
erage twenty by thirty feet. The floor of the 
cave, through its whole extent, was a mass of 
human bones; skulls and other bones were 
mingled together in the utmost confusion. To 
What depth they extend, I am unable to decide ; 
but we dug to the depth of three or four feet in 
every quarter of the cavern, and still we found 
only bones. The remains of thousands must 








t 


have been deposited here—how, and by whom, 
and for what purpose, it is impossible to con. 
jecture. 





THE TURKISHI CONQUEROR AND 
THE GREEK LOVERS, 

The soft rain falls alike on the just and on 
the unjust, and the glorious summer sun pours 
its radiance on the festive halland on the battle 
field. ‘Tiere was the still vatley, with its spark. 
ling streams and its shady groves, and the gray 
hills that closed it out from the rest of the world ; 
but the streams were now dyed with blood, the 
groves were deserted, and higher than the high. 
est palms, rose the black, heavy smoke of bur. 
ning cottages. For Hassan had been there— 
Hassan had found that one peaceful spot, and 
with the slaughter of Greece before him, had 
ravaged that lovely valley. ‘Phe frightened 
Greeks fled from their blazing huts ; to resist, 
was but to die—but to be taken, was to be sent 
in triumph and im scorn tothe ‘Purkish Sultan, 
and to pine as 2 slave instead of to fallas a free. 
man. 

Oue young Greck had, with determined fury, 
defended his father’s hut. Alas! he could but 
delaygits fate, and as the old Demetrius feli into 
the armsof his son, pierced with an hundred 
bullets, the young Constantine would have bles. 
sed the hand which had directed one to him.— 
When the Turkish soldiers rode off gaily from 
that scene of havoc, he cnvied the very slaves 
they were bearing away so proudly. * * * 

Beneath a rugged pile of rocks, stained witl. 


moss, and festooned with ivy, lay a group of | 


Turkish soldiers—their crooked scimetars pla- 
ceed by their long guns, as they rested after their 
day of fury. One sat apart, and grasping the 
hilt of his sabre,looked ont with watchful glance 
on every side, which showed that he was neither 
careless nor weary—his dark eye sparkled ag he 
thought on the deeds of the day, and the scorn. 
ful curl of his lip betokened that pity was a 
stranger to the breast of Hassan. One more 
figure completed the group, and she was so sha. 
ded by the projecting rock as scarcely to be per. 
ecived, 

But even there, as she stood shrinking from 
her fierce associates, with hands clasped in ter- 
ror; her body could not be hid. The soft dark 
eye shaded by the long eyelash, the long brown 
tresses which had fallen around her slender waist, 
the glowing complexion and the graceful form, 
these could only belong to Alemena, the pride 
of that once happy, but now devastated valley. 

“Ah! woe is me, I am help!ess,” said she in 
her native tongue; “I am alone. Shine not so 
brightly, proud sun; mock me not with thy 
dancing beams. 
soon break. Hasten it not.” 


Hassan turned and gazed upon her ; his proud | 


eye had never softened before, but now he felt 
pity. The first thought of pity toa hard heart 
is like the first pearl toa Persian diver—it gives 
hopes of more, 

She shall not be a slave,” said he, “to stand 
despised in the Turkish markets, but she shall 
reign in my harem; wealth and pleasure shall 
lie at her feet, and she will not refuse the love 
of the dreaded Hassan.” * * « 

Morning rose on the vale of Arete, and Con- 
stautine was secking among the scattered ruins 





The heart of Alemcna will | 








some trace of his loved Alemena; for he could 
not bear to think that she was the slave or the 
favorite of some wealthy Turk. There was no 
one to be found. Her silver-woven veil alone 
clinging to the bough of a lofty palm, and the 
print of horses feet near the same place, told 
the lover that Alemena was gone. He took his 
resolution in a moment, and looking round oa 
the mountains, still and calm, and wreathed in 
mist, he bent over his father’s grave to shed tears 


-for his fate, and to vow vengeance on his foes; 


he glanced at the sparkling streams which now 
bore no tokens of the fray, and he left the place 
of his birth and sorrows, to seck through Greece 
his beloved Alemena. * * * od 

The step of Hassan was stately through his 
lofiy halls, his attendants bowed before him,and 
his favorites rejoiced at his presence, but Alc. 
mena refused his proffered love. 

‘‘You are noble and rich,” said she “seek an- 
other bride.” 

“You alone rule my heart,” replied Hassan ; 
“I never before sought the love of woman.” 

“If I were to wed a Turk,” said Alcmena, 
“the tears of Greece would rise up before me, 
and befure I wed a Mussulman, may Azrael en. 
fold me with Mis gloomy wings !” 

Hassan looked on his glittering palace, and 
felt that without Alcmena, it was nothing—the 
proud conqueror was subdued before the timid 


/Greck. He gave her magnificent apartments, 


and bade her name her wishes that he might 
grant them. 

His sword hung idle in its sheath, and his pa- 
ges wondered that he now never threw the jav- 
elin. He would often visit Alemena, that she 
might teach him whathad made her so virtuous ; 
and she listened with wonder as she painted to 
him the sacred beauties of her religion, and cal: 
led on him to believe, and Hassan did believe, 
and he became a christian ; but not openly, for 
although he could brave danger he could not 
endure scorn. * * * * * 

Alcmena was sitting on golden cushions be. 
fore her open window thinking of the vale of 
Arete. The sun was setting in a blaze of glo- 
ry, and the closing flowers sent forth their last 
perfumes. She took her lute and sang of her 
her own native land to her own wild music. 

“Such a sunset as this glowed upon the field 
of Marathon when Greece was free, and light. 
ed the conquering chiefs to their joyful homes, 
(so sang the Greek maiden) and as bright a one 
glowed over the vale of Arete, and showed the 
spoiler’s hand and the tyrant’s boast. No,” 
said she as she dropped her lute; “I will never 
be Hassan’s bride. I can forgive him,butI can 
never be his.” She raised her eyes and saw a 
young Turk, who, attracted by the melody,was 
standing near the window ; she arose in terror, 
but it was no Turkish voice that met her ear, 
and no Turkish hand that clasped hers, as Con- 
stantine sprang to her side, He had wandered 
far, but had he toiled a thousand leagues, such 
a meeting would have overpaid his labor. 

“Fly with me, Alemena,” said he, “and we 
mey still find some spot in Greece as yet un- 
known to the destroyer. 

‘‘Hassan has been kind to me, and has pro- 
tected me,” said Alcmena, “shall I fy without 
bidding him farewell ?” 

“He will detain you and slay me,” said Con- 
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stantine, “‘we must speed or he will part us for- 
ever.” 

Hassan had been walking on the terrace, and 
listening to the last sounds of Alcmena’s lute, 
as they died away he approached the window, 
and as the lovers stepped upon the terrace he 
stood before them. ‘Will Alemena leave me ?” 
said he, “and will Hassan detain her? No.” 

Alcmena told him of their early love, and of 
all their misfortunes. 

‘‘Hassan caused them all,” said he ; “leave 
him, then, and fear not that he will disturb 
Greece more.” Unbuckling his scimetar, he 
threw it into the lake before him. “I am a 
Christian,” said he, “I fear not now to ows it. 
When you need a friend and protector, scck out 
Hassan. And Hassan wept as he joined their 
hands, and prayed that they might be happy. 








THE ESSAVIST. 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
SOCIETY ESSENTIAL TO HAPPi- 
NESS. 


“I am out of humanity’s reach, 
I must finish my journey alone, 
Never hear the sweet music of speech, 
I start at the sound of my own, 
Society, frieudship and love, 
Divinely bestowed upon man, 
Oh! had I the wings of a dove, 
How soon would I taste you again!” 


Such is the beautiful and plaintive language 
of the poet Cowper in portraying the feelings 
of a shipwrecked mariner, who was cast upon 
a desolate island in the midst of the ocean— 
separated entirely from his fellow creatures and 
doomed to forego all the pleasures which arise 
from social and civilized life—shut out from the 
common sympathies of our natures—his affec- 
tions and feelings chained down in his own 
bosom—none to reciprocate, none to console 
with, during the long and gloomy period of his 
seclusion. ' 

Wretched indeed must be the life of that 
individual who, by some untoward event over 
which he has no control, is forced to spend 
whole years of it in a manner so much at vari- 
ance with his nature, without even the hope of 
ever being placed in a situation where he night 
again enjoy the blessings of human society ; for 
man is naturally a social being. ‘This is evident 
from his eager desire to seek for company, and 
the pleasure he enjoys while engaged in friendly 

‘converse: it is a feeling common to all, it 
influences the heart of the savage and animates 
the civilized. 

In the rude and savage state of society, after 
returning from the perils of war or the toils of 
the chase, men assemble together for the pur- 
pose of celebrating their victories—recounting 
their exploits—the great achievements of their 
warriors—and the heroic deeds of their ances. 
tors: and not unfrequently do they—(where 
they have in part become civilized)—mect 
together and spend their time in bachanalian 
revelry and worse than beastly intoxication. 
That however is a refinement of modern times 
(and one of the curses, not blessings, of ciyili- 
zation) upon the primitive and peculiar virtues 
of the savage—the boasted superiority of the 
refinements of civilization over the rude and 
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As we ascend from the times of barbarism 
up to those of civilization we find that men, not 
content with those compacts of governments 
founded upon the principles of mutual protec. 
tion and defence, form associations of a more 
pleasing and delightful character. Enjoying 
the blessings of good government, laws and 
institutions—having their minds well stored 
from the ample page of Knowledge, to relicve 
the corroding cares, the sorrows and the dis- 
quietudes which arise in in our journey through 
life—they assemble together in a social and 
convivial manner. The ball, the levee and the 
literary association are formed; cach present 
their various attractions, and the votaries of 
each are instructed and amused. In these as. 
semblics and associations, when regulated by 
proper principles and conduct, man may realize 
a high degree of felicity. Itis here that he for. 
gets the sorrows and the miseries of the past, 
and thinks not of the anxictics and the trying 
scencs through which he may have to pass ere 
his earthly pilgrimage shall be ended—it is here 
that he can revel in an intellectual banquet, 


and enjoy the 
‘* Feast of reason and the flow of soul.” 


At such times the brightness of the Rture 
‘shines out in bold relief, and all the phantas- 
magories of anticipated happiness, which fancy 
paints with rainbow hues, pass in rapid succes. 
sion before the mind. 

But the future!—the inexplicable future ! 
Who can fathom it, or lift the vcil which parts 
it from the present? Its pleasures are short 
and cycnescent. It comes to us laden with 
cares and disappointments, with sorrows and 
troubles: and though it may appear bright when 
viewed from afar, yet reality dispels its dazzling 
lustre and blights the hopes which once buoyed 
up the spirits. 

The influence which society exerts upon the 
members who compose it, is similar in its effects 
to that of the sun upon vegetation. If exposed 
to his beams it immediately grows in beauty and 
strength, and covers the ground with the rich 
foliage of its verdure ; if his rays are with. 
drawn it becomes pale and sickly, the leaves 
fall, the flowers wither and fade, their further 
growth is arrested, and their death premature. 
Like results are produced upoa man,—when 
deprived of socicty and condemned to spend his 
life in solitude. The clements of which he is 
composed are not congenial to the 

* Cloister’s deep recess or necromancer’s cell,” 
He becomes pale and melancholic; wasting and 
pining thought, like a vulture, preys upon bis 
vitals, and corrodes and cankers every feeling 
of his bosom. 

There is another institution of which I have 
not spoken, and which is productive of more 
happiness and confers grcater and more perma- 
nent blessings upon the human family than a 
combination of all other institutions and associ- 
ations. ‘The Derry himself declared, after he 
had made man, that it was not proper he should 
be alone. Now, with the highest authority and 
the universal testimony of almost the whole 
human family in its favor, who can gainsay the 
fact that connubial felicity is not the acme of 
all earthly happiness, B. F. Dy 

La Grange, September, 1839, 
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From the Ohic Siate Bulletin, 

THE WEALTH OF THE WORLp, 

Great wealth is not of spontareous growth, 
There are but few men of immense estates on 
this side of the Atlantic, and what there are 
have not generally become so by the right of jn. 
heritance. ‘They liave been the a: biters of their 
own fortunes; men, who, by dint of industry, 
and good calculation, have been successful and 
prosperous. Excessive wealth is the legitimate 
offspring of monarchics and despotisms. It js 
the usual companion of hereditary power. If 
we have any among us truly rich, it has been 
acquired, either by the industry and effort of 
the present or a former generation. There are 
some among us who may, perhaps, be called 
rich, and possibly, they would be so denomina. 
ted in any part of the world. Mr. Astor, of N, 
York, is ranked among the most wealthy men in 
America. His estate, we sce, is cstimated at 
twenty.five millions, We were not sensible of 
the extent of his wealth until we met with the 
perticularsin an eastern paper a few days since, 
But great as is his ngouge, it would form but a 
mite in comparisan with the great riches of 
some of the eastern despots, or even perhaps with 
the immense possessions of many of the Lords 
_of Europe. But we envy not the happiness of 
‘the possessor of such vast estates Give us a 
competency—cnough for the ordinary calls of 
family and fricnds—enough for all our domes. 
tic comforts—enough for the suitable educa. 
tion and outfit of our little dependencies—e. 
nough for society and its charties, and lect the 








world jog on with the rest. The comparative 
| happiness of the twoextremes of riches and 
| poverty, of wealth and indigence, has never 
yet been fairly tested or tried ; nor will it ever 
be. One has its corroding cares, its discourag- 
ing perplexities, its ten thousand fears and anx- 
ieties. The other, though free from many of 
these afflictions, and far removed front the tur- 
oils and bustle of active life, and though feel- 
ing little of the deep anxiety that so often prays 
upon the man of enterprize, he is nevertheless 
sometimes made to taste of the bitter cup of 
woe, and to drain it to its very dregs. But in 
the midst of his oppressions and gmgnts he is 
certaia never to be overwhelined the sa: 
disasters and sudden calamities that so often 
swecp away the hoarded treasure of years of 
labor and toil from his more successful neighbor. 

The poor man in this country has no cause to 
despair. Hunger and nakedness are not the na- 
tive growth of this land. With health and 
strength reserved him, the man without a dollar 
may swing his axe upon his shoulder, and soon 
widen a spot in the distant wilderness sufiicient- 
ly spacious for the support of his family and 
dependents—and in that secluded shade where 
no superior attempts an intrusion into his hum- 
ble cot, where if he have friends or neighbors in 
distress, the last loaf of the cupboard is parcc!- 
led out for their relief and where mutual sym- 
pathics mingle in common around the domestic 
hearth, how free and happy and centented, may 
the poor man be. Contrast his peaceful and qui- 
et condition with the restless spirit who is daily 
palsied by agitation and excitement, and who is 





upon a constant stretch of suspicion and alarm. 
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Behold the rich man as he first reads in the 
jn the morning gazette the conflagration of his 
mills, the burning down of his factories, or the 
disastrous shipwreck of his yarious vessels at sea. 
While the one is groaning over his calamities, 
and weeping for his misfortunes, the other may 
be heard inthe mountain breeze. whistling in the 
distant forest as merrily and freely as if the hand 
of fate had decreed him an eternal deliverance 
from its snares. Which is the most happy ?— 
Let the moralist and the philosopher award the 
answer. 





AMERICAN LADIES. 

Perhaps there is no country in the world where 
women are more completely domestic, than 
they are in ourown; and none where female in. 
fluence is so generally felt. This is a most 
happy circumstance, and it affords powerful ar- 
gumen! in favor of female education, It is 
trife, I know, but very important to remark, 
that when ladies are distinguished for domestic 
habits and virtues thcir maternal influence is ve- 
ry great. ‘They moul 1 the hearts and to a great 
degree form the understandings of the future 
fathers and mothers in ourcountry. Now they, 
who haye in their hands so great a part of earth. 
ly education, certainly ought to reccive that 
cultivation of heart and mind, which would fit 
them for the discharge of the very important du- 
ties of their station, This is no casy work. It 
¢cemands skill and judgment, as well as atten 
tion. Surely preparation ought to b2 made for 
it, that it may be done well. Look at the ma- 
jority of girls of cightecn in the country, and 
sce what are their qualifications for a place at 
the head of ahouschold. But female influence 
is not only felt ia domestic life : it reaches to 
every part of society. Every where it ought to 
besalutary. Our ladies ought to be intellectu- 
alas well as sengitive ; intelligent as well as af- 
fable; good as well as pretty. No where, in. 
deed, are they more modest, more pure and del. 
icate, than among ourselves; but if to those 
graces of the female character, were added 
snitable improvements, the effect on the whole 
community would be most happy. A higher 
spirit of literature would pervade our State ; and 
young men would spend that time in study, 
Which nqggpathey waste in dissipation. A_ loft. 
ier tone i feeling would be awakened, 
and we might hope to witness the purity, with- 
out the extravagance of chivalry. 








TO YOUNG MEN.—A WARNING VOICE. 

A writerin the Knickerbocker draws, in the 
sudjoiued brief sketcA, a revolting picture. Yet 
how many young imen are chasing gilded but- 
terflies, things of a day! ‘How superior, tho’t 
I, is the love of this young girl, unaccustomed 
to the world, to that of the heartless and false 
doll of dress, whose every word is for effect, and 
every thought a desire for admiration; who 
¢iu sacrifice domestic pleasure, and follow fash. 
ion and vice—vice of thought—who lives only 
in crowds, and is miserable alone ; who loves 
sclf-supremely, and takes a husband for his car- 
riage and house, and enters matrimony for the 
liberties it allows her. There are such women ; 
the idols of the ball-room, and the belles of the 
watering places. They enjoy a butterfly cele. 
brity, and then deoay carly in mind and bedy, 








victims to fashion or worse. What thoughts 
must linger around the bosoms of such women 
on their dying beds, as they think of thoir ne. 
gleeted God! Young men know not what they 
follow, as they glide on in the wake of the plu- 
med syren of the dance. They are the false 
lights which metcors hold out to draw the tum- 
bling ships upon the rocks. They lure us on 
with music and the patting «of tiny fect, and 
jewelled fingers, anJ faise smiles and false 
hearts ; and when the victim is caught, like the 
veiled prophet, they display their awful hideous. 
ness, No,no! Love is found in gentle hearts, 
It dwells not amid the riots of pleasure ; it dics 
in the glare of splendor, and cannot live in a 
heart devoted to dress and weak follies; it is 
more matured in quictnoess than loud applause, 
or the world’s praise. Give me the sharply de. 
fined feclings of a young and timid girl, and I 
leave youto the professions of the gaudy co. 
quette. Give me the beaming glances of a li- 
quid cye, andI yield you the bright and flash- 
ing blaze of the proud beauty to others. 











FOREIGN INFUENCE. 
We throw down the gauntlet of foreign influ. | 
ence upon American character and institutions, | 
and here at the threshold of the arena, denounce | 
it as unblessed, malignant and execrable, | 
Why should American citizens breathe in the | 
spirit of foreign climes? Engraft upon them. | 
selves the customs, manners, tastes, appetites, | 
follies and vices of lands so rotton that they arc | 
an offence to Heaven? Apo the fashions, | 
amusements, varictics and ceremonies of na-| 
tions intended as beacon lights, not models? | 
Uproot from their character the pure, simple, | 
honest, free and noble traits which liberty her. 
self planted there, as the scal of her adoption | 
and the pledge of her protection, to masque it 
in the base, noisome pollutions of European soci- 
ety? Why should we, who once cast our defi. 
ance in the very tecth of the Moloch, now sink 
degencrately down ia homage, and tender asthe | 





first sacrifice, the very amulet which guards our | 
independence? Way s'iould we, the inheritors | 
of tho proudest birthright of man, natives and| 
masters of the brightest and most blessed spot | 
on carth—we who have those for fathers that | 
occupy the best page of history—why should | 
we cringe, | 

“Or bow the pregnant hinges of the knee’? 
to forcign lordlings, stare at their devices of yan. | 
ity, gape over their ridiculous titles, or tremble | 
at their more ridiculous taunts? Have we no| 
Washington in our annals?) No Bunker Hill in: 
our borders? Have we not formed our national | 
emblem of the stars, and the bird that soars, 
highest to the stars? Do we not stand upon an | 
elevation from which we can look down upon| 
“the very globe itself?” Does not our young, un- | 
fettercd and vigorous Republic comprise in it. || 
self a world of bicssings and of promise? Is| 
it not the envy and admiration of the very gov. | 
ernment whose fading glories and sickly pomps_ 
are serving, it is to be feared, to wean us from, 
our simplicity, vitiate our tastes, and mould us 
to like ominous forms of refinement ? 


The Upas docs not grow in aday; the Javeese || 


ANCIENT DOCUMENT, 

The foilowing, from the ‘Detroit Post and Crafisman,’ 
is translited from the ‘Courier des Etats Unis, a 
French paper published in the city of New-York. 

Chance has just put in our hands the most 
imposing and interesting judicial document to 
all Christians, that has ever been recorder in 
human annals; thatis, the identical death war. 
rant of our Lord Jesus Christ. We transcribe 
the document as it has been handed to us. 

Sentence rendered by Pontius Pilate, Acting 
Governor of Lower Galilee, stating that Jesus 
of Nazareth shall suffer death on the cross ;— 

“In the year seventeen of the empire of Ti. 
berius Cesar, and the twenty-fifth day of March, 
in the city of ho'y Jerusalem, Anna and Caiphas 
being priests and sacrificators of the people of 
God, Pontius Pilate, Governor of Lower Galilee, 
sitting on the Presidential Chair of the Pretory, 
condemns Jesus to die on the cross between 
two thieves—the great and notorious evidence 
of the people saying— 

. Jesus is a seducer. 

He is seditious. 

He is an enemy of the law. 

He calls himself falscly the son of God. 

He calls himself falsely the King of Israel. 

He entered into the temple, followed by 

a multitude bearing palm branches in their 

hands, 
rder the first centurion, Quirilus Cornelius, 

to lead him tothe place of execution, 

Forbid to any person whomsoever, either poor 
or rich, to oppase the death of Jesus. 

The wituesses who signed the condemnation 
are asfollows:—1. Danicl Robani, a Pharisee, 
2. Joseph Zorodatal. 3. Raphacl Robani. 4, 
Capet, a citizen. 

Jesus shall go out of the city of Jerusalem by 
the gate of Struenus.” 

The above scatence is engraved on a copper 
plaic. On one side are written these words :— 
“A similar plate is sent to each tribe.” It was 


So Pp 9 Oo 


|| found in an antique vase of white marble, while 


excavating in the ancient eity of Aquiila, in 
the kingdom of Naples, in the year 1820, and 
was discovered by the Commissioners of Arts 
at:ached to the French armies. At the Expedi- 


|| tion of Naples it was found enclosed in a box of 


ebony in the sacristy of Chartrem. The vase 


'|is inthe chape] Caserta. The French transla. 
| tion was made by the members of the Commis. 


sion of Arts. The original is in the Hebrew 
language. The Chartrem requested earnestly 
that the plate should not be taken from them. 
The request was granted, asa reward for the 
sacrifices they had made fur the army. M, 
Denon, one of the savans, caused a plate to be 
made cf tae same model, on which he had en. 
graved the above. At the sale of his coliection 
of antiquitics, &c., it was bought by Lord How- 
ard for 2899 frances. 


a 


FACTORY LAW IN PERSIA. 


A law has been passed and published in the 
State Gazette, by the government of Prussia 


| forthe regulation of the hours of labor of chil. 





dren and young people which appears to be sime 


cannot sec it grow, but whenit at last spreads ple and effective for its object. The employ. 


out its terrible arms, and puts on its poison.' | 


breathing foliage, it has secured its empire of 
| 


death. 


N. Y. Tre istript. 


ment of children in manufactories, or workshops 
of any kind, below the full ege of nine years, is 
strictly prohibited, nor are they to be employed 
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atall before the age of 16, unless it shall be pro- 
ved by a certificate, regularly attested by a/| 
schoolmaster, that they have attended school || 
and pursued their studies for three yoars rege. |) 
larly beforehand, are able to read with facility 
in the native language, and conversar.t with 
the elements of the art of writing. There is | 
ho exception to this regulation, except in cases || 
where the inasters or maanfteturers themselves | 
have established schools close to their manufac. || 
torics. It is moreover provided that no young | 
sp shall be permitted to work more than! 1 

ton hours a day, al:hough in special and partic. | 
ular cases, (deforce majeure) by which the reg. 
vilar march of business has bzen interrupted, the 
local authorities are empowered to sanction a 
prolongation of working time, but only to the 
extent of one hour per day, and for a period not 
exceeding one month. These special cases refer, 
doubtless, to stoppage of the works, by accidents 
tothe machinery, which require a total suspen. 
sion of operations for the purpose of repairing ; 
as for example, where a mil! is moved by water 
power, and it is stopped fora tim> by a deficient | 
supply of water. On such events it is perhaps | 
but fair that consideration should be had for the 
employer, who may have orders on hand, as || 
frequently-happens, to be executed within a giv- | 
en time, the non-execution of which would en. 
tail damage, and cven lead tothe ruin of his bu- 
siness, In each forenoon and afternoon tlic 
young work.people are to be allowed one quar. 
ter of an hour, and at noon an hour for recrea. 
tion. They are not to commence work before 
five in the morning, nor must the hours of work 
be prolonged past nine w’clock in the evening. 
‘They are prohibited from working at all on holy. 
days or Sundays. ‘The Christian work-pcop.e, 
who have not made their first communion, are 
not to labor daring the hours fixed for religious 
instruction. The remainder of this legislative 
enactment consists of a scale of fincs and pen- 
altics, more or less severe, upon manufacturers 
or employers who shall be found infringing any 
of its provisi»ns. The former laws, for obliging 
children to attend the schools, are also to.remain 
in force. Independentof the importance of this 
law, on the higher grounds of humanity and 
morality, it is worthy of notice in respect to 
the beneficial action it is likely to exercise in fa. 
voref the prices of production, and the wages 
of manufacturing laborin this country. For it 
has been a complaint with manufacturers, and || 
their chief objection to any interference with the 
hours of labor of the younger operatives, that 
on the continent no time restrictions existed on 
the same sort of labor; one consequence of 
which, as they asserted, was that they were, or | 
would be undersold in foreign markets in the 
description of fabrics where that labor was most 
peculiarly required, by all the difference of low- 
er wages resulting from the longer hours work- 
ed abroad. So far as Prussia and perhaps the 
Germanic trade league is concerned, the disad- 
vantage would now appear to be done away 
with. The improvements of the law made 
there, and under consideration here, will proba. | 
bly operate to increase the demand for adult || 
labor inthe manafactories, where it has been 
so extensively superseded by that of children,or | 
very young people, to the great detriment of 
both health and morals. 


























“VARIZTY. 


Old- Times.—At the battle of Yorkiown, 





while ihe aids of the American chief were is- 
suing his orders along the line,a man was dis- 
covered a short distance rom it, who presented 
-rathe: a grotesque appearance, being dressed 


in the coarse cloth wornat thattime by th. 
'peopie in the back country, with an otter cap, 
the shape of which very much resembled the 
| steeple of a meeting house, and a broad Jeather 
apron, His equipmenis consisted of a small 
woudchuck’s skin, sewed together in the form 
of a bag, and partly filled with buck shot; an 
ox horn filled with powder, and an old rusty 
gun, which measured about seven feet eight 
inches from the muzzle tothe end of the breech, 
and which had probably lain in the smoke ever 
since the landing of the pilgrims. One of the 
aids passing him in the course of his rounds, 
inquired of him to whatregiment he belonged. 
“I belongto no regiment,” said the fellow, after 
he had fired his ‘long carbine. A few min- 
utes afier, the officer rode by again; but seeing 
the fellow very busy, and sweating with exer- 
tion, he once more inquired to wha: regiment 
he belonged. “To no regiment,” was the an- 
|| swer, the speaker atthe same time levelled his 
piece at a ‘red coat,’ who was preparing to fire, 
| but who dropped dead before he had half rais- 
ed hisgun. “To what company do you be- 
lung?” “Tono company.” “T’o what battal- 
ion do you belong?” “To no battalion.”— 
‘Then where the devil do you belong, or who 
are you fighting for?” “Dang ye,” said the 
fellow, ‘I don’t belong any where—J am fight- 
ing on my own hook!” 








“Aut Baceace at rue Risk or rae Own- 
grs.”—This notice, which is suspended to almost 
every stage, rail-road and steamboat advertise. 
ment, is alla deception. Proprietors of stages, 


_rail-roads and steamboats ar: obliged to answer 


for the loss of any baggage which is not occa 
sioned by ‘tan act of God, or the public enemies.” 
It has been decided again and again, by compe. 
tent tribunals, that they are co:inmon carriers, 
and are bound to deliver to each passenger, at 
the end of his journcy, his trunk or baggage. 
The whole duty in this respect rests upon the 
carriers ; they are obliged to deliver baggage to 
the owner, without necessitating him to expose 
himself ina crowd to point it out or claim it. 








Besuty or Minp.—Women should remember 
that beauty has few charms but the inward one 
of the mind, and that a graccfulness in their 
manner is much more engaging thau that of 
their persons ; that meckness and modesty are 
the true and lasting ornaments; for she that 
hath these is qualified, as she ought to be, for the 
management of a family—for educating her 
children, for an affection for her husband—and 
for submitting to a prudent way of living. 
Thesc are the only charms that render wives 
amiable, and give them the best title to our re- 
spect. 
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Danpy Ipiers.—-The arrogant air of foppish 
indolence always disgusts a man of common 
One honest, industrious farmer or me- 
chanic is worth more than tie whole herd of 
perfumed exquisites who infest our streets—with 
lofty brazen fronts, and empty pockets—a dozen 
of whom are not perhaps worth ten dollars. 





scnse, 
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Avarice.—A rich cotton planter in Georgia, 
in consequence of losing two cents in the pound 
on a crop of cotton, was seized with such a 
sadness of heart, that he took to his bed, and 
refusing to be shaved or shirted, or to take suita. 
ble food, died miserably. He was a bachelor, 
and his estate, on appraisement, amounted to 
the value of nearly $100,000! 

‘fAnd oh! what man’s condition can be worse 

Thin his, whom plenty starves, and blessings curse ? 

The beggars but a common fate deplore ; 

The rich poor man’s emphatically poor,” 


—— 








March of intellect—Fovod for the mind and 
Food for the body.— Not long since, as Mr. Joy, 
auctioneer of this parish, (Brenchly) was se!- 
ling the furniture and effects of a person about 
to leave, a lot was put up consisting of eight 
volumes of the Spectator. After the usual cer- 
emony of “guing, going,”’ &e. the lout was 
knocked down to a worthy neighboring farm- 
er. Oa the following morning the farmer 
came, as did many others, for his lot witha 
horse and cart; the auctioneer was somewhat 
surprised, and not a little amused, when the 
farmer told he was come with a cart for the ar- 
ticles bought, which he had taken to be eight 
bushels of speci’d taters ( potatoes.) 








A New-Enaianp Stare —Connecticut owes 
nobody, and has $21,000 in her coffers, besides 
a schoul fund of $2,000,000, yicliing an annual 
revenuc of $104,000. The state paupers cost 
$1,700 a year for their maintenance, but the © 
state prison earns a nett sum of $3,600. 








The Army a Mors Chronicle states that the 
new sloops of war are to be fitted out forsea with 
all convenient despatch, and put in commission 
as fast as crews can be obtained. The small 
vessels recently returned from cruises, are tobe 
scnt to sca as soon as practiceble. 








Wuat 1s a Paysician ?—Voltaire defines a 
physician to be an unfortunate gentlemen, who 
is often called upon to perform a miracle—to 
reconcile health and intemperance. 








A gentleman recently travellod from New. 
Orleans by stcamboat to Louisville and back a- 
gain, in 114 days, having remained 30 hours at 
Louisville. ‘The whole distance is *" 3,000 


miles. 








Epvucation.—Dr. Johnson being asked what 
he thought the best system of education, repli- 
ed—‘School in school hours, and home instruc- 
tion in the intervals.’ 





Vice.—There are eat this moment ten thousand 
persons confined in the several prisons in this 
country. Of these over three thousand are fe- 
males, and the balance pocts, loafers, and gen- 
tlemean, 


Let the first action of manhood be to govern 
your passions, for he who knows how to govern 
himself always becomes a favorite with society 


We like this classification: Rev, Mr. Talor, of Bos- 
ton, in a recent prayer from his pu!pi', besought God 
to ‘pity the speculator the highwayman, and the loafer.’ 

















That will break a proud man’s heart that will 
not break an humble one’s sheep. 


i 








i> Ten thousand dollars are wanted to com- 
plete the Bunker Hill Monument. 
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Marcu op [nre.rect,—A great deal is said and 
written now-a-diys about the ‘murch of intellect,’ the 
‘intelligence of the age,’ the ‘schoolmaster ubroad,’ 
and a variety of other expressions indicative of the 
vast superiority of the present generation to those that 
are passed away. When compared with this age of 
superior intellect, our fathers are made to appear like 
fouls; and many a simpering miss, as she sighs and 
wipes a tear from her pretty cheek with the corner of 
un embroidered handkerchief after resding a fashionable 
novel of the day, wonders how her dear ‘grandmamma 
could live without having such beautiful stories of 
thweet young gentlemen, and charmingly delectable 
heroes, and lovyers to read sbout!’ March of intellect 
indeed! Rather say the Aprit of intellect, for there 
are fools enough in all conscience among those who 
belong to the vast battullion that are progressing in this 
‘march of intellect,’ 

That general intelligence is rapid!y increasing, and 
expanding and elevating the inteliect of the general 
mass, there is not a doubt—and we rejoice that it is so; 
but we seriously question the tenability of the position 
that we are vastly wiser than our grandfathers, ‘True, 
they had no penny papers, no ‘dog cheap’ periodicals, 
to disseminate veneral knowledge and theoretical science 
among them; yet, fur vigor of intellect, strengthened 
with the practical wnd the utile, they presert models for 
the superfici | philosophers and political economists of 
our day. Ubey obtained knowledge by observation, free 
from the spurious alloy of the book-making scrivener ; 
and their scientific acquirements were not based upon 
superficial theories, promulyxted and received more for 
their startling propositions than for their demonstrable 
truihs. 

It is said that knowledge is cheaply obtained ut the 
present day, Aye, soit is, and vustly too cheap to be 
yood, A great deal of it is hke Peter Pindar’s razors, 
‘made to sell,’ and whocver buys it for a genuine mag- 
num bonum, will most assuredly get badly shaved, 
Everybody reads, but how few there are that study, 
Everybody has a smattering of science, of all k:nds, 
but how few there are that can analyze bya train of 
reasoning or experiments the mysteries of true philos- 
ophy, or the chemical compounds of the simp'est of 
nature’s productions, Yet we find every long-huired 
(and we muy say long-eared dandy) disputing with the 
learned doctor aboutabstract principles ofscience ! when 
the only science he really understands is the science of 
twaddleolozy. And female seminaries of learning are, 
by the wonderful ‘mirch of intellect,’ made into vast 
Pierean springs, from whence knowledge of every 
kind may be had in spontaneous dravghts, with but 
little effurtyef the mind, Look at the list of accomplish. 
ments that is promised to be taught during a single term, 
toa Miss, in one of these establishments. Why, such 
o'd fools as Bacon, Locke, Linnew ws, Newton and 
l’ranklio, considered the mastery of such a vast 
amount of varied learning to be the work of a long 
life; and yet a Miss of fifteen is promised to be taught 
the whole, thoroughly, be‘ore she attains a proper mar- 
riageable age! And so with the education of males, 

And wiat is the effect of all this folly? It seems 
to us to be clearly this: To weigh down otherwise 
strong intellects with a mass of useless lumber,—and to 
destrey its energies which might be successfully em- 
ployed in the pursuit of fewer but more useful attain- 
ments,— nd in filling society with disgusting pedants. 
Philosophers, statesmen, mothers of future Washing- 
tons, the men who are to guide the helm of state and 
give future glory and renown to infant America in 
learning, science and art, are moulded by this defective 
system of education, for their respective high destinies. 
This generation, great as it may appear in improve- 
ments, will never by distinguished for its great men— 
men who by dint of study will develope new principles 
in science, and establish them upon the firm basis of 
truth, Rapid movements are made in the ‘“narch of 








intellect’ and science, but these movement's are but the 
improvement of the suggestions of our tuolish fathers, 
We shall be distinguished as the great improvers, not 
the inventers, of new systems of philosophy or morals 
for the benefit of posterity. ‘The only ecier.ce which 
we have fully developed in principle ind practice, is 
the science of humbug. That we think is fixed upon 
a firm foundation—the broad foundation oi that re- 
markable truism, that ‘when the sky falls we shall 
eatch larks.’ 

Like those who opposed the wild spirit of specula- 
tion that three years since swept over our land, we 
may have given to us the name ¢f ‘croaker’ for advan. 
cing such doctrine. But we appeal to the sensible— 
to those who are not in the ranks of those who ure on 
this boasted rapid ‘march, —whether we ere right or 
wrong. We believe our system of education is radi 
cally wrong, and had we time and space we think we 
could clearly prove that in this defective system, espe- 
cislly in the education of females, lies the great secret 
of so much domestic and conjugal unhappiness now so 
alarmingly prevalent throughoot our land, wnd the 
downward tendency of the mori!s of our young men 
in cities who keep aloof from the courtof Hymen for 
fear of being chained for life to a ‘help-eat’ instead of a 
*help-meet.’ ‘This subject is one of vast importance, 
and should arrest the attention of every philanthropist 
and patriot, 
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Danpiks, Fuirts, ET cETERA,—Of all the bipeds 
of which society is composed, deliver us fiom profes- 
sed dandies, whether male or female, uoder whatever 
name—exquisite, flirt, dandy, or coquette. In the 
country few of them are seen, for the simple, pure, 
natural clements of which society is formed never give 
birth to, and rarely support long these intolerable nui- 
sances, In cities they flourish luxuriantly. for in those 
hot-beds of vice and folly these mushrooms grow up 
spontaneously, and it requires a vast deal of patience 
sometimes to restrain our strong inclinations to elbow 
them not only off the pave, but if possible out of good 
society. Gvod socicty, did we say? Alas! it is in 
what is generally termed good soctety—the fishion- 
able circles of our ciiies—that these creatures are 
nourished ; and the tolerance of the really weli-bred 
gives them that assurance that furnishes them with 
passports into respectable circles, Go into the draw- 
ing-rcom of » fashionable on the occasion of a sdiree, 
and yeu will find a ‘pretty smart sprin\ting’ of this in. 
gredient of both sexes; and around a fellow with mus- 
tachios, long hair covering his long ears, a gold watch 


butterfly flirts, showing their pretty tceth at every re- 
mark he makes, and like he who ‘whistles fur want of 
thought,’ they will giggle for the same purpose, ‘The 
more sensible will laugh and talk in the same strain, 
because they think that when amoog Romans they 


wmong geese they must gabble. We know mary sen- 
sible persons of both sexes who have left fashionable 
parties with a feelng of disgust at the intrusion of 
those who have neither good sense nor good manners 
to recommend them. But if they wou'd confine them- 
selves to such parties, and to the brocade crowd of 
Bioudway, they wonld be less intolerable; but when- 
ever there is a public gathering, whe her a festival or an 
execution, there are they, 

We attended the late Commencement at Yale Col 
lege, and the chureh in which were performed the cer- 
emonies was filled to overflowing. ‘The pews were 
filled with femvles, and we thought onrselves fortunate 
inhaving the privilege of standing up in the aisle, But 
we had scarcely doffed our tile and wiped the sweat 
from our face before we discovered that we stood cen- 
tinel at a pew door in which were six girls who were 
dressed in the very pink of fashion, but who, judging 
from their conduct and remarks, possessed very little 
good sense or good manners, When a young gentle- 
man mounted the rostrum to speak, instead of listening 
to what he had to say, they made remarks on his per. 
sonal appearance, on his voice, gestures, et cet., with- 





chaiu, and a lisp a la mode, you will sce a whole bevy of || 





Z ee 
an impertal upon his chin, fine clothes, a black cane, 
end a very insipid countenance. He ‘out-Heroded 
Herod,’ fr he talked aloud, and the last soiree, the last 
fushion, the last novel, and the last subject for gossip, 
Were severally brought wp end discussed, to the great 
annoyance of those who wished to hear. Nor were 
we alone in our misery, for there were several such 
cliques about the church, keeping vp a centinual buzz, 
each having un exquisite blcckhead for a focus. So it 
is in other places where public speakers attract the 
crowd, ond those who go for instruction or amusement 
must suffer the intolerable annoyance of these empty. 
pated mag-pies, The evil is a great one, and the nui- 
| sance can only be wbited by driving dandies of every 
| name from guod society, When the rule thet 
‘Worth makes the man, the want of it the fellow.’ 

can be establ shed; when sense shall be preferred to 
Sound; and good breeding, bused upon common sense 
and respectability of character, Lecome a sure passpo:t 
| to society —hen will this mushroom population disar- 
| pear. When will that be? 














| To Correspondents.—The author of ‘’Tis sweet to 
love but'sal to port,? will please excuse our careless. 
| ness for misl.ying his effusion. We found it a few 
_ days since in the middle of the first volume of ‘Sparks’ 
| Life of Washington, which we now recollect we were 
/ perus'ng at the time ofits reception, It shall appear 
m our next, 
| ‘RD. in our next, The evil of which he complains 
| is an important one—but greater ones cxist in our sys- 
‘tem of education, 

‘Lines to ‘C, F, D.’ will appear in our next Those 
‘To one who will 1 nderstand them,’ are respectfully 


' declined. 


We have been musing upon ‘Musings,’ and have 
come tu the conclusion that the Muses have never vise 
ited the muser— or ot least not in this instance, for we 
have eiiher read or dreamed precisely the same lines 
lately, commencing, 

*f wonder if the rich man prays.’ 

‘Riches’ will not answer our purpose. We have re- 
ceived too much of such stuff lately. 

‘Louisa’ is no doubt a good and a pretty gi |, and we 
really wish we could say the same of her ‘Lines.’ We 


give a single couplet as a specimen : 
‘When bright September suns are here, 


The apple-tiece leaves grow brown and sere, 
Buav’'— 
Reader, is that enough ? 











THE KNOT. 
MARRIED, 
On the 21th of Ang., by John M. Tabor, Esq., Mr. 








must act like the Romans—or, to speak plainer, when 


Epwin Ferurts, son of the late P. Perris of Pawling 
to Miss Jane Lee, second daughter of Wm. Lee, of 
Dover, after a tedious courtship of 24 hours. 

At Pine Plains, on the 2-th ult., by the Rev. Wm. N, 
| Sayre, Mr Jony T. Lowe, of Red Hook, to Miss Ma- 
ria A. Wakeer, of Amenia. 

In Caroline, Tompkins county, Aug. 22d, by the Rev 
Mr. ‘Tarbell, Apranam Wixcuett, Esq., of Dryden, to 
Miss Joanna Hurcnixson, youngest daughter of the 
late Dr S Hutchinson. 

At Red Hook,on the 25th of July, by the Rev. N. W 
Geertver, Mr. Cuartes Stewart, o* Rhincbeck, to 
Miss CATHARINE FRevYeER, of the lormer place. 

By the same, at Red Hock. on the M4th of Aug., Mr. 
Joun Wesecry Smith, to Miss Jane Tayior. 

At Stanfoul, ou the 15th of August, by the Rev. Mr. 
' Burch. Mr Bens. Anson, to Miss Miserva Hatoenr, 
| grand daughter of Jonathan Austin, all of Stanford. 

On the 24th of Aug., by the Rev. 5S. Mandeville, Jonx 
Wotvin, to Mrs. Mantua Wotvis, all ot Lagrange. 


CANTOR EE SG 
THE KNELL. 


DIED, 


On the 2ith instant, Joan Dortanp Potter, son of 
Charles and Maria Pouer, aged 2 years 9 months, and 
26 days. 

In this village, on the 23d inst , Janz Duwxap, daugh- 
ter of Lithgow and Ann A. Towns, aged 4 weeks. 
| Onthe 19th inst.,at Upper Red Hook, at the resi- 
| dence of Samuel Nelson, Mrs. MarnoaretT Tensproocx, 
| in the 47th year of her age. 
| At Port Wayne, Indiana, July 28th, 1839,Mrs. Saran 
| Ann, consort of Mr. B. B. Stevens, formerly Sarah Aun 
| Nelson, of Dutchess Co., N. ¥.,aged about 2! years. 














out hearing a word of his address, They were soon | 
joined by a young man with gold spectacles, long hair, | 


At Hyde Park, on the 27th ult., Aumina, daughter of 
Joseph W. McDowell, aged 3 years, 8 months and 27 
days. 
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For the Poughkcepsic Casket. 
REQUIEM. 
Alus! my daughter, that stern Death should find 
A sacrifice in thee I loved so well! 
Thee! the effusions of whose gifted mind 
€o oft have charm’d my spirits with their spell! 
Thee! who wert wont to greet each fond return— 
Whose sweet effection well my care 1ewarded !— 


On scu!ptile cenatoph or storied urn, 
‘Thy peerless virtues were bat ill recorded. 


But on the firm intag'io of my heart 
Is etc'’d a tale, that mocks the pride of earth ; 
From life’s escutcheon beams in every part 
Bright evidence of thy exalted worth, 
What livid *.lab’ can trace the pulses’ glow, 
That in the heurt’s profound recess isbeating ? 
Or over it a consolation throw, 
When cherished hopes are silently retreating ? 


My daughter dear! the tears that I have shed 
O’er the cold clay that wraps thy slumbering part, 
Are not a wild profusion o’er the dead, 
But to relieve the torrent of my heart, 
There is « grief when tears cannot avail— 
When the bruis'd heart is ready to be broken— 
But grief so dark my peace shall not assail, 
Till I ferget thy "Heaven-retiring token ! 


Cold is thy spotless brow, my daughter dear ; 
It feels no more my love-impassien’d- kiss ! 
Ah !—tha: thy vivid eye, so soft and clear, 
Should ever be inanimate as this! 
Suil is thy heart! and low within the tomb 
Thy graceful form in silence is extended: 
But could my soul ensure thy ‘certxin doom,’ 
Methinks my HOPE in CERTAINTY were ended! 


Fix'd is the charm upon thy features fair ; 
Quench’d is the fire that lit thy glorious eye; 
The innate graces do not linger there ; 
They waft thy spirit to its home on high! 
There is a beauty in the happy dead, 
It bit a cheering evidence be given 
That the blest spirit to its God has fled— 
Phe emila that fllows is the gift of Heaven! 
And ait thou gone forever fiom my view! 
Ah! who will act to me thy faultless part? 
How few so gentie—and alas! how few 
So firm in friends!:p,and so pure inheert! 
I would not mourn that thou art thus secur’d 
From sin, and pain, and «.e:y deep affliction ; 
But [ must grieve that thy fair form’s immured 
W ithin the cemetery’s dark restriction ! 


And now in Memory’s deeply solemn hour 
I seem to hear thy harp’s enchunting tone: 
For then I feel thy sweet posthumous pow’r, 
As in thy bower I meditate alone ! 
And as it swells upon the passing breeze, 
And greets my spirits witha tone of gladness, 
D-vested of thy richer melodies, 
It only leaves my heart to deeper sadness! 


Thegrave hath won thy form—whit thou I¢.st left 


For the Casket. 
SONNET: TO MISS C. 


*Tis not thy form -’tis not thy face— 
Tis not thy winning, matchless grace— 
Tis not thy smile, in which [ see 
That which wis my soul to thee— 
But ’tis the beauty of the mind, 
With furm and face and smile combined, 
Which to those frailer charms impart 
That which warms and wins the heart, 
That form, now pe: fect to the view, 
Mus! lose its ai y lightness ; 
That cheek forget its beauteous hue, 
That smile its angel brightness :— 
But though these charms from thee estrange, 
That heart of thine can never change. M. 
Ra 


The following touching lines, from an English paper, 
commemorate the death of a young and sensitive woman. 
| She was recently attached to the Queen’s household, and 
| was much beloved by Queen Victoria. The voice of fuul 
slander uttered its suspicions of ker purity,—and although 
every balm of cousolation wus administered to her crushed 
feelings, the iron entered her soul too deeply, and u winged 
its way to that home where kindred spints of purity dwell: 


‘ON THE DEAT OF LADY FLORA 
LIASTINGS. 


O, bear her gently, gently on, 























Oid ‘Thames, upon thy heaving bosom ; 
For never on its tide were strown 

‘The fragmen’s of a fairer Llossom, 
She flounsh’d in a bright paterre, 

A ms den rose 1 sweetness blooming— 
Unconscious that a blight was there, 

Unmindful of a tempest coming, 


It burst—that storm of factious hate, 
It fell—ihat bight ..f envious m lice, 
And Engl nd weeps the rose-bud’s fate, 
Aud mourns the guilt of England’s palace, 
Ah, rarely hath such deeds been done 
Where Engl.nd’s royal standard floated, 
Or England’s chivaly looked on 
While innocence was death-devoted! 


*Tis past: thehappy soul hath flown 
‘bo Him who first its being gave it, 
And in the tying hour made known 
Tl’ eternal Love that died to save it, 
That thought our sweetest soluce brings ; 
She, when the tempest gathered round her, 
Found shelter with the King of kings 
From every arrow poised to wound her. 


Take, Scotia, take thy flower again, 

Andspre.dihy green turf gently o’er her; 
Aud raise «a bold, a melting strain, 

At once to Wiemph and deplore her, 
The trophies of her martial tine, 

Wi h many a high echievement laden, 
Can boast nv wreath like that we twine 

For the cold brow of this dead maiden, 
Oh, sterner fu her battle field, 

More rich the prize of her contending, 
When Wemblingly she grasped the shield, 

Beneath the mighty conflict bending, 





Will ’mind me bitterly of what I’ve lost ; 
Their presence—more than tho’ of them bereft— 
Wiil haunt me while on life’s dirk sea I'm tost! 
Thy lips are clos’d which oft His praise have sung, 
Who gives thee power o’er death, that slumbers on 
thee; 
Thy silken tresses to the wild winds flung— 
With all thy loveliness ‘ihe grave hath won thee!’ 


The grave hath won thy form—tby soul «live 
To purer pleasures, in its native sphere ;— 
The wreck of all that’s mortal shall survive! 
And ‘with thy Saviour'shull at length oppear!’ 
And there, the family of God among, 
In that blest home, where far from earth thou’rt | 


parted, : 
O! may we chant that high, that heavenly song, 


PARTICIPIO, 


Ay, bending till in death she bowed 

Her tender frame, but shriaking never; 
Her dark assailants quelled and cowed, 

Aud her pure fime made bright for ever, 
Then ‘mid our low lamenting lay 

Be heard ove note of solemn gladness, 
And ietone flish of rapture play 

Upon the ca:e-kpit brow of sadness, 
Though ‘dove to deuth by slanderous tongues,” 


Eng!and will teach an infant race 
‘To lisp the wrongs of Moira’s daugher, 


Then bear her gently, gently on, 

Old Thames, upon thy heaving bosom ; 
For never oni's t.de were strown 

The fragments of a fairer blossom! 


July 10, 1839, CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH, 


AEE ET 
THE UNIGN OF HEARTS, 


When the woodlands are covered with leaves aad with 
flowers, 
Iu the lovelies: time of the year ; 
When the sky is now clear, and vow chequered with 
showers, 
Aud life rambles through the warm snany hours, 
Uudimned with a sade or a tear: 
O! sweet are the feelings which kindle and barn, 
Az we geze ou the flowers and the sky, 
But to higher and purer devotion they tara, 
As the water takes tint {roan the hue of its urn, 
When they Lurn inthe light of thine eye. 


And when on the cali of a moonshiny night, 
| A serenade sieals o’er the bay 5 
| As it curls in the smile of her wellowest light, 
Or lies in its beauty, as silent and bright 

Asit slept in the surishine of day— 
O! sweet is the c'ear and the silvery tone, 

As it softly comes over wy ear 3 
B it sweet as it breathes, when I hear it alone, 
It bieathes like a Rute by a wind spirit blown, 
When I know thou art listening cear. 


Oh! the musicand beauty of life lose their worth 
When the heart ouly joys io their suite ; 
§ Bar the univ of hearts gives tbat pleasure its birth, 
Which beams on the darkest and coldest of earth, 
Like the san on its own chosen isle ; 
It gives to the fire-side of winter the light, 
The glow and the gii ter of Spring — 
O! sweet are the hours when two fond hearts unite 
And softly they glidz in their inavcent flight, 
Away ou the motionlss wiag, 

PERCIVAL. 

BATA 


FRA'TERNITY OF MAN. 


All men are equal in their birth, 
Heirs of the earth ond skies; 
All men are equal when that earth 
Fades from their dying eyes, 


All wait a!:ke on Him whose power 
Uyholds the life He gave: 

The sage within his star-lit tower, 
The savage in bis cave, 





God meets the throngs who pay their vows 
In courts their hands have made, 

And hears the worshipper who bows 
Beneath the plantain shade. 


Tis man alone who difference sees, 
And spexks of high and low; 

And worships those, end tramples these, 
While the same path they go. 


O! let man hasten to: estore 
To all their sights of love; 

In power and wealth exult no more ; 
In wisdom lowly move. 


Ye great! renounce your earth-born pride, 
Ye low! your shame and fear! 
Live, #s ye worship, side by side; 
, . 
Your common claims revere. 














No more she feels their scorn oppressing, 
And, gentle lady, all thy wrongs 
May work for England’s weal a blessing. 


Thou widowed one, whose drooping head 
Hati. been the mark of savage scorning, 
For thee a nation’s tears are shed, 
Thy sorrow wakes a people’s mourning ; 
And when to her lone resting place 





In blissful concert with the ‘perfect-hearted |? | 
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Fraternal tenderness hath brought her, 
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